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THE CHIEF LITERARY PRODUCTIONS IN ISRAEL, 
FROM EZRA TO THE MACCABEES. 1 

i. Three eschatologies : Joel, Isaiah, chaps. 24-27, and Zecha- 
riah, chaps. 9-14. — The conviction is constantly becoming more 
certain that Joel is a very late writing and forms a transition to 
the apocalyptic productions of the latest times. The decisive 
data for determining its date are found in its historical back- 
ground and the nature of its religious and theological contents. 
The people have been scattered among the nations and the land 
divided up among the enemies of Israel ; captive Israelites have 
been sold to the Greeks ; a strong feeling of indignation exists 
against Edom and Egypt ; and northern Israel is nowhere men- 
tioned. These facts agree with conditions as they were after 586 
B. C. Moreover, the town and the temple have been rebuilt and 
Jerusalem surrounded with walls ; and the government is adminis- 
tered by the " elders." These facts point to a time after 400 B. C. 
With this date agree Joel's religious ideas. He is not a preacher 
of repentance in the sense that the old prophets were ; his call to 
repentance is mechanical and colorless ; he lacks their denuncia- 
tions of specific sins, and speaks only of sin as an abstract thing. 
He expects a restoration of divine favor as a result of fasting, 
weeping, and wailing, and regards the meat-offering and the 
drink-offering as the pledge of the relation between Yahweh and 
Israel. The heathen exist solely as an occasion for Yahweh's 
wrath. In addition to these ideas, which are all of late origin, 
the vagueness of all his representations points to a late date. 
His presentation of the " day of Yahweh " is not concrete and 
specific as that of the earlier prophets ; it includes in a general 
way all the ideas of his predecessors ; it is wholly improbable 
that the first prophet of the day of Yahweh presented such a 
complete view of it as that his successors could do nothing more 
than take up and develop each some one phase of the idea. 

"Translated and condensed from Wildeboer's Die Litteratur des Alien Testa- 
ments by J. M. P. Smith, of the University of Chicago. 
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Joel's book is a precursor of the Apocalypse. It rests wholly 
upon older prophecies, in the sense that it knew them through 
and through, and composed its eschatology upon the basis of 
them. It lacks the genuine prophetic inspiration, for its famous 
prophecy of the outpouring of the Spirit is really nothing more 
than a development of the thought to be found in Joel's Bible, 
the Torah (cf. Numb. 1 1 : 29). 

Isa., ckafis. 24-27, originated at about the same time, i. e., the 
second half of the Persian period. Vagueness and mystery are 
characteristic of these chapters also, and they are very difficult 
of interpretation ; sometimes the thought is concerned with the 
future, and again it suddenly returns to the present. For this 
reason scholars differ widely on the question of the date of this 
prophecy. 

As Joel's prophecy was occasioned by the devastation 
wrought by a locust swarm, so this prophecy finds its definite 
starting-point in the depredations of Moab. In the world- 
judgment here announced Moab especially is to feel the power 
of Yahweh's wrath. But wrath against Moab is merely the 
occasion for the prophet to unroll before us elevated and, in 
many respects, beautiful pictures of the final judgment which is 
to precede the glorious time of deliverance. 

That the prophecy is non-Isaianic is apparent from ( 1 ) the 
historical presuppositions. Isaiah had no reason for such feel- 
ing toward Moab ; neither could he speak of Israel as if it had 
groaned under a foreign yoke, nor of the hope of his brethren's 
return from exile. (2) Isaiah's expectations for the future are 
entirely different. He has no thought of the punishment of "the 
host of the high ones on high " (24 : 21, 23 ; 25 :6-8 ; 26 : 9); 
nor does he think of a resurrection of slain Israelites (26 : 19). 
27 : 13 is dependent upon 11 : 10, and the latter verse is itself 
late. (3) There is a wide difference between the style and 
language of Isaiah and that of these chapters. 

That it belongs in the second half of the Persian period is 
shown by the following facts : The author was a dweller in 
Jerusalem or its immediate vicinity ; the land, which is Judah, is 
devastated. The government is in the hands of the " elders " 
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and of foreigners. " From the islands of the sea " comes the 
report of Yahweh's splendor. It is not improbable that this 
prophet thought of Alexander, as Deutero-Isaiah did formerly 
of Cyrus, as the instrument in Yahweh's hands of the destruction 
of the world-power that oppressed Israel. The writer is not a 
true prophet ; he has no preaching of repentance, and his hope 
for the future is an eschatological dogma, without root in the 
present. His utterances also have a marked apocalyptic tone. 

Zech., chaps. Q-14, is a compendium of eschatology which, 
especially in chaps. 9 and 10, rests upon older prophecies 
and was written about 280 B. C, during the wars among the 
successors of Alexander. Arguments against the unity of this 
section, based chiefly on the presence of two superscriptions 
(9:1; 12:1), and on the different style and character of chaps. 
9 and 10, as compared with the remaining chapters, are incon- 
clusive in view of the freedom with which the collector of the 
" Book of the Twelve Prophets " treated superscriptions, and 
the fact that chaps. 9 and 10 had their origin at an earlier time, 
and have been merely edited by the author of this prophecy. 

The date of it is indicated by the reference to Greece as a 
world-power, the Levitical spirit breathing in the prophecy, the 
compilatory style, the fantastic Messianic hope, and the late 
coloring. The three shepherds (11:8) are the three world- 
empires which oppressed Israel before the appearance of the 
Greeks. Assyria (10 : 10 f.) is the apocalyptic name of Syria, 
and the reference is to the two rival kingdoms of the Seleucidae 
and the Ptolemies, somewhere between 306 and 278 B. C. The 
apocalyptic style is evident in the gloom which overshadows the 
thought and the dependence upon older prophecies, especially 
those of Jeremiah and Ezechiel. 

2. Hebrew wisdom: Proverbs, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes? 
— Hebrew wisdom is of a practical sort ; only rarely and in very 
late pieces does it pass over into speculation. Its standpoint 
was always more humanistic than national ; but the pre-exilic 
wise men are distinguished from their post-exilic successors by 

2 Wildeboer puts the book of Job also in this period ; but see the Biblical 
World, Vol. XI, p. 444. 
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the fact that the latter ally themselves much more closely to 
the legal Yahweh cultus, as it was more and more definitely pre- 
scribed in the Torah, so that finally " wise man " and " one 
skilled in the law " came to be synonymous terms. Hebrew 
wisdom of the speculative kind is found in Ecclesiastes, and 
in Prov. 8:22-31 appears the only specimen of metaphysics. 
These products of wisdom are an evidence of the one-sidedness 
of the representation which would completely characterize the 
post-exilic period by the term " legalism." 

Proverbs, aside from the superscription in 1:1, makes no 
claim to be the work of one author ; it clearly consists of eight 
collections, each having its own superscription. These are not 
popular proverbs, but literary products brought into artistic form 
either by the collectors themselves or by their predecessors of 
similar tastes. The highest ethical motives are not set forth in 
Proverbs, but the practical and efficacious one, that men reap 
what they sow, is everywhere emphasized. 

The chronological order of the different collections was prob- 
ably: (1) 10: 1 — 22:16; (2)25-29; (3)22:17 — 24:22; (4) 
24 : 23-34 ; (5) 1-9; (6) 30 and 31 — apparently very late. The 
whole tone of Proverbs indicates unmistakably the post-exilic 
period ; there is no more reference to idolatry ; that the " fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom " is unquestioned ; the 
universal point of view is everywhere taken, and the Torah 
and prophets are presupposed. The last collection and revi- 
sion probably date from the beginning of the Greek period, 
and the older collections from the second half of the Persian 
period. 

The Song of Songs is the best representative in Israelitish litera- 
ture of secular poetry. It treats of the strength of true love. 
That is all that can be said with certainty concerning its con- 
tents. It seems to be the work of one poet and to form a con- 
tinuous poem, but the various attempts to treat it as a drama 
cannot be called successful. It represents Solomon as attempt- 
ing to take the Shulammite into his harem ; but she remains true 
to her shepherd lover, escapes the attempt, and returns to her 
freedom. She will not be persuaded to a love which she feels 
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not in her heart. The poet thus pleads for the spontaneity and 
faithfulness of love. 

Budde explains it on the analogy of a popular Arabian cus- 
tom in Syria and Palestine. According to this it is a collection 
of wedding songs, sung on the wedding day and the seven fol- 
lowing days. During this week the young couple play the role 
of king and queen and receive the homage of the community. 
Thus the name Solomon is representative of royalty, and Shulam- 
mite is a similar name, given with reference to Abishag, of 
Shunem (1 Kings 1 : 3 ff.), the most beautiful maiden in Israel. 
Praise of the physical beauty of the bride is not unseemly in the 
Orient. The dark passage 7 : 1 ff. is to be thought of as an 
accompaniment to the sword-dance of the bride. 

The character of the language, which contains Persian and 
Greek words, and of the syntax, makes it probable that the poem 
comes from the Greek period. 

It secured a place in the canon, against great opposition, on 
account of the supposed authorship of Solomon and the usual 
allegorical interpretation. 

Ecclesiastes is a criticism of life from the standpoint of experi- 
ence. "Vanity of vanities " is the result of the author's reflec- 
tion, yet he continues to hope against hope and to hold fast to 
his faith in a righteous God. The book contains many contra- 
dictions and is one of the most difficult of interpretation in the 
Old Testament ; to obviate its difficulties, many attacks upon its 
unity have been made — the most plausible one is that against 
12 19-14 ; but the arguments for throwing these passages out are 
not convincing. A definite influence of Greek philosophy upon 
the author cannot be shown; yet it is probable that the Grecian 
spirit of his times occasioned his skepticism. His divided state 
of mind would be quite natural in the Greek period before the 
days of the Maccabees. This date is confirmed also by the his- 
torical background of the book and by its language, which is very 
late Hebrew. The book teaches us how deeply faith in a right- 
eous God had rooted itself in Israelitish hearts ; the Old Testa- 
ment " fear of God " celebrates here its highest triumph. 

3. The Psalter. — This is a collection of 150 religious songs 
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gathered for liturgical use in the second temple. The present 
division into five books is partly historical and partly arbitrary. 
An original division into three parts — Book I, Books II and III, 
Books IV and V — may fairly represent the historical growth of 
the collection ; the later divisions between II and III and 
between IV and V were made after the analogy of the five books 
of Moses. The superscriptions are the work of editors and are 
valueless as testimony concerning authorship. David, for 
instance, was much interested in music and in the Yahweh cul- 
tus ; but that he composed a great number of psalms is not 
hinted at in the oldest historical books ; neither does anyone 
after David's time allude to one of his splendid songs. This 
conception of David's authorship originated in a period when 
popular history was being transformed into church history; a 
beginning of this was made in the deuteronomic history, but its 
full development appears in the work of the chronicler, and for 
him David was the psalmist par excellence. 

The Psalter was a gradual growth and passed through the 
hands of more than one editor. This is evident ( I ) from the 
existence of duplicates; (2) the presence of Elohistic (Pss. 42- 
83 ; 108) and Yahwistic psalms — this indicates different editors 
rather than authors, because, for example, Ps. 14 is Yahwistic 
and Ps. 53, its duplicate, is Elohistic ; (3) the variations in the 
doxologies which close each of the books. 

The Psalter is plainly post-exilic ; for ( 1 ) the Elohistic 
psalms originated in post-exilic days, when there grew up a reluc- 
tance to pronounce the holy name of God, and a strong, theo- 
retical monotheism preferred the general name Elohim ; (2) 
FCKOb is a post-exilic word used elsewhere only by the chronicler 
— moreover, the many musical terms presuppose well-regulated 
temple music, such as we learn of first in the days of the second 
temple ; (3) the Psalms often presuppose the law and the 
prophets; this is evident in even the oldest group, Pss. 3-41 ; 
they are especially very much dependent upon Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; besides this, the religious standpoint of many 
of the writers is very high. 

Through a close study, not so much of individual psalms, 
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but of groups of them, as these original groups have been pre- 
served for us, one must come to the conclusion that the oldest 
book (Pss. 3-41) goes no farther back than the time of Nehe- 
miah ; that the psalms of Korah, eleven of which are found in 
Books II and III, were collected not before the end of the third 
century B. C, and that Maccabean psalms have been inserted 
in the Psalter. There is a wide difference of opinion concerning 
the number of Maccabean psalms, but those generally held to 
be such appear in Books II and III. This teaches only that 
those books (perhaps at that time still one book) were worked 
over in the Maccabean period. Books IV and V do not neces- 
sarily contain the latest songs, but they are probably the latest 
collection to be brought together, and may be a gleaning ot 
songs not previously incorporated in the Psalter ; this may have 
taken place before the Maccabean editing of Books II and III. 
It cannot be definitely said when the work was completed, but 
it is probable that our Psalter was in circulation in Alexandria 
about 150 B. C. 

The Psalms may be read either from the historical point of 
view or for edification ; in the former case, one must think 
away from them everything that centuries of Christianity have 
read into them ; in the latter case, it is to be regarded as the 
songbook of the Jewish and Christian church, the classic expres- 
sion of life with God. 

4. The priestly historiography: Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah. — 
How soon after the year 433 the working over of history from 
the priestly point of view began we do not know ; but it came 
to an end with the work of the chronicler. His work was a 
history from the creation down to the eleventh generation after 
Zerubbabel. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah formed a part of 
it. The oldest history he treated merely in the form of gene- 
alogies, and historical and geographical lists ; from David to 
the end of the Babylonian captivity his narration is more 
detailed ; and the nearer he comes to his own times (about 250 
B. C), the more closely he sticks to actual history, although 
even in this section of his book he does not give a simple 
account of things just as they happened. 
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His chief source for Chronicles was a Midrash of Samuel 
and Kings, and for Ezra-Nehemiah an Aramaic work, as well 
as the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah themselves. Our author 
desired to write a sacred history in which Judah, Jerusalem, and 
the temple should be the center of observation. That in the 
old historical books which was of no value for this purpose he 
omitted, and what was indispensable to it he brought in, making 
more or less change in details, as the case might demand. In 
view of his pronounced predilection for festal assemblies, for 
song and sacred music, it is likely that he belonged to the circle 
of Levitical singers. 

It is a one-sided view to maintain that everything related by 
the chronicler, but not contained in the older historical books, is 
untrustworthy. There must have been known to the writer of 
the Midrash, used by the chronicler, details of historical events 
which do not appear in the existing edition of the older histories. 
In reference to post-exilic history the chronicler was for a long 
time regarded as authoritative, but investigation has shown that 
even here he has not belied his character. If it' be asked how 
such transformation of history was possible with Samuel and 
Kings in existence, it must be remembered that our author was 
the exponent of the spirit of his day, and that those older 
historical books did not yet enjoy canonical respect. 

That Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah are from one hand is 
quite evident; this is shown by (i) the repetition of 2 Chron. 
36:22f. in Ezra i : 2 f . ; (2) the fact that from very ancient 
times Ezra and Nehemiah were regarded as one book ; cf. Jose- 
phus, c. Ap., I, 8 ; (3) the presence of the massoretic subscript 
only after Nehemiah ; and (4) the prevalence of the same spirit, 
tone, and diction from 1 Chron., chap. 1, to Neh., chap. 13. 

The date of the whole work was about 250 B. C, as appears 
from (1) the genealogy of the descendants of David (1 Chron. 
3:17-24), which in the massoretic text reaches down to the 
sixth generation after Zerubbabel, but in the better text of the 
LXX, Vulgate, and Peshitto to the eleventh generation, that is, 
about 250 B. C; (2) the anachronism of giving Persian names to 
coins of David's time (1 Chron. 29 : 7); (3) the custom of adding 
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"king of Persia" after the names of the Persian kings, which 
would be unnecessary until Greeks had ruled for some time ; (4) 
Neh. 12:26, 47, which look back upon the days of Nehemiah ; 
(5) the mention in Neh. 12: 10 f. of Jaddua as the sixth high 
priest since Joshua, and Jos., Ant., XI, 7 ff., where Jaddua is spoken 
of as being high priest in the time of Alexander the Great. 

5. Daniel and Esther. — The book of Daniel does not hold a 
place among the prophets in the Hebrew Bible, but among the 
Kethubim. It is not a prophecy, but a prediction based upon pro- 
phetic writings (Dan. 9:2). Books of this sort are called apoca- 
lypses ; they differ from prophecies in that (1) they are based 
upon previous prophecies; (2) the author does not clearly and 
openly express his opinions concerning the events of his expe- 
rience with reference to the history of the kingdom of God on earth ; 
(3) prediction is the essential thing and not, as with the prophets, 
merely a means of threatening and comforting; and (4) there is 
no preaching of repentance. The writer's purpose was to sup- 
port his people in a time of bitter persecution and to comfort 
them with an outlook upon the final triumph of the kingdom of 
God on earth ; this is sought through a review of history in 
chaps. 1-6 and through prediction in chaps. 7-12. 

In 9 : 24-27 the book reveals the time of its origin ; accord- 
ing to this the writer has behind him the day of the pollution of 
the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, 25th Kislev, 167 B. C. 
Chap. 9 : 24 ff. gives the impression that the writer has not expe- 
rienced the purification of the temple, 25th Kislev, 165 B. C; 
he certainly knows nothing of the death of Antiochus in the 
winter of 164 B. C; therefore the book must come from the 
period between 167 and 164, and probably prior to 25th Kislev 
of 165. This date is supported (1) by the language and diction. 
In 3 : 7 ff. the names of the musical instruments are Greek. The 
Aramaic in which part of the book is written is the Palestinian, 
West Aramaic, not the East Aramaic of Mesopotamia. The author 
presupposes his readers know this well, as was the case in the 
second century B. C. The name Chaldean has ceased to be a 
historical term, and has taken on the meaning of soothsayer. (2) 
The author's knowledge of the history of this late period is 
accurate, but in dealing with exilic times he makes many slips ; 
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Nebuchadrezzar had no son named Belshazzar ; Nebuchadrezzar's 
own name is wrongly written as Nebuchadnezzar throughout the 
book ; there was no interim of rule by the Medes in Babylon 
between the Babylonian and Persian dominion (6: I ff.); and he 
knows only four kings of Persia, just those mentioned in the pre- 
vious Old Testament writings. (3) His theological views are 
those held by the later Jewish community: the well-developed 
angelology, the teaching of the resurrection of both pious and 
godless, the custom of praying three times a day with face turned 
toward Jerusalem, the emphasis upon fasting and alms-giving, 
and the refraining from meat and wine in intercourse with the 
heathen. (4) No trace of a knowledge of the book appears in 
any writing before 1 Mace. (2: 54-60), written about 100 B. C. 

The book of Esther is no ornament to the Old Testament 
canon. Though it strives to appear as the work of a well- 
informed historian, it is nevertheless an artificial narrative, full of 
improbabilities and contradictions. There is no reference of any 
sort to the book prior to 2 Mace. 15:36, about the beginning of 
the Christian era, where the Purim feast is mentioned. The 
prejudice and hatred which are so prominent in the book suit 
best at the end of the struggle for freedom in 135 B. C. This 
date is supported through the superscription in the LXX, the 
language, and the contents. The author wished to obtain entrance 
for the Purim feast into wider circles by giving it a historical 
basis. It is quite possible that this feast was a disguised festival 
in honor of the dead, which need not be explained solely as a 
result of Persian influence. 

The latest writing of the Old Testament canon stands lowest, 
or, rather, it stands outside of the circle of those books which 
reveal to us what the God of heaven and earth has prepared, in 
and through Israel, for all peoples. It is the last convulsion of 
the nature religion of Israel. But the nobler seed was laid in 
the soil through the prophetic word and has sprung forth to 
life for all peoples through Israel's great son, the Prophet, High 
Priest, and King of his people, in whom everything is fulfilled 
and realized which pointed truly in Israel toward God and his 
kingdom, and whose manifestation has been much more glorious 
than even the keenest seer in Israel had hoped. 



